Intro- Nor is the salt of humour absent from either
Sidney or Languet. The latter was far from be-
ing a recluse. He had travelled extensively, lived
much among men in courts and cities, and was a
shrewd observer of national customs and charac-
ters. He liked good company, was not averse to
the pleasures of the table, and was fond, it was
said, of conversation which veered easily from
matters of moment to jest and trifling. His let-
ters, serious in the main, are spiced with pun-
gencies of thought and expression. To the sal-
lies of this seasoned scholar and statesman, Sid-
ney, who, in spite of a taint of melancholy, had
his share of boyish high spirits, responded with a
gallant humour of hyperbole and exaggeration.
When Languet, in a tone of banter, attacks the
English, Sidney inveighs against the Burgundians
in a similar strain. Many of the jests that pass
between the two friends take this form of gibes
against each other on national grounds. Nothing
could be more characteristic of the cosmopolitan
spirit of the age than such turning to matter of
merriment, by two men of different birth, of those
barriers which blood and centuries of separatism
vainly interposed between them. Sidney, while
proud of his own French strain, was a loyal and
patriotic Englishman; and although so much
of Languet's life was lived abroad in the service
of foreign masters, he always remained at heart
a Frenchman who, above all else, deplored the
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